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wealth, never goes to law, does not evict tenants to enclose pastures
and, despite the puritans, would approve of king James's per-
mission1 for dancing in the churchyard after evensong. Or, lastly,
'An excellent actor/ one of the earliest and most successful
attempts to place that profession among the fine arts, in the
teeth of calumny.
But class spirit becomes more evident in the satirical portrait
A series of sketches expose, with the bitterest caricature, the
shifts and antics of the upstart courtier: his meanness, servility
and sordid materialism2. Even 'The Dissembler* is no longer a
mere transgressor against good faith, but a diplomatist who ' baits
craft with humility... and of the humours of men weaves a net for
occasion/ When character beyond the pale of the court is studied,
it is the obstinate narrowness, the hostility to the refinements of a
liberal education, among the inns of court, the university or the
country gentry, which are emphasised3. This bias is best illustrated
by the character of 'An hypocrite/ which begins with an analysis
of the type on broad lines, but soon narrows into a pamphleteering
attack on the puritan, who condemns the culture of the age as
'vaine ostentation/ revolts against all authority of church or king
and yet exacts not only maintenance and obedience but even
admiration from the sect over which he tyrannises.
These sketches and descriptions follow the Theophrastian tech-
nique, but the style is highly coloured by a conversational element
Wit, as we have seen, consisted largely in extracting imagery or
allusion out of the most prosaic or even sordid topics, and defini-
tions of types offered an excellent field for elaborate comparisons
and imaginative paraphrases. It is true that, in portraying the
middle-class types who opposed their ideals, the display of wit
was somewhat hampered by the bitterness of the satire. But
courtiers and humanists found free scope for their fanciful clever-
ness in describing the humbler walks of life. We have a number
of lighter pieces, which turn into merriment the most ordinary of
occupations. Thus, we learn that a tinker's4 'conversation is un-
reprovable for hee is ever mending'; and that a French cook,
with his attractive dishes made out of slender materials, 'is the
1 The King's Majesties Declaration to his subjects concerning Lawful Sports to be
ttsedt 1618; rptd Social England niustratedt intro. by A, Lang, 1903.
3  Tide *A Courtier,* 'An Ignorant Glory-hunter,' *A TimisV *An Intruder into
fevour.'
* Vide *A country gentleman/ 'An elder brother,* *A meere common lawyer,'
*A meere scholar,' *A meere fellow of an house*'
4  By J. Cocke, added to the 6th impression.